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at times, with her finger, she pressed away a pearly tear. This
seized him sharply by the heart; and his lute resounded melan-
choly sympathy in soft Lydian mood. He grieved, and meditated
to discover why his love was sad; but all his thinking and ima-
gining were vain. After some days were past, he noticed, to his
consternation, that his dearest piece of furniture, the large mirror,
had become entirely useless. He set himself one bright morning
in his usual nook, and observed that the clouds over the way had,
like natural fog, entirely dispersed; a sign which he at first im-
puted to a general washing; but ere long he saw that, in the
chamber, all was waste and empty; his pleasing neighbours had in
silence withdrawn the night before, and broken up their quarters.

He might now, once more, with the greatest leisure and con-
venience, enjoy the free prospect from his window, without fear of
being troublesome to any; but for him it was a dead loss to miss
the kind countenance of his Platonic love. Mute and stupefied,
he stood, as of old his fellow-craftsman, the harmonious Orpheus,
when the dear shadow of his Eurydice again vanished down to
Orcus ; and if the bedlam humour of those " noble minds/' who
raved among us through the bygone lustre, but have now like
drones disappeared with the earliest frost, had then been ripened
to existence, this calm of his would certainly have passed into a
sudden hurricane. The least he could have done, would have
been to pull his hair, to trundle himself about upon the ground,
or run his head against the wall, and break his stove and window.
All this he omitted; from the very simple cause, that true love
never makes men fools, but rather is the universal remedy for
healing sick minds of their foolishness, for laying gentle fetters
on extravagance, and guiding youthful giddiness from the broad
way of ruin to the narrow path of reason; for the rake whom love
will not recover is lost irrecoverably.

When once his spirit had assembled its scattered powers, he
set on foot a number of instructive meditations on the unexpected
phenomenon, but too visible in the adjacent horizon. He readily
conceived that he was the lever which had effected the removal of
the wandering colony: his money-letter, the abrupt conclusion of
the flax-trade, and the emigration which had followed thereupon,
were like reciprocal exponents to each other, and explained the
whole to him. He perceived that Mother Brigitta had got round
his secrets, and saw from every circumstance that he was not her
hero; a discovery which yielded him but little satisfaction. The